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Foreword 



At the end of the twentieth century, secondary education in Europe is still confronted with some very 
basic challenges in relation to the education and development of young people. At the present time, this 
is no longer so much a matter of democratising access to this level of education as of adapting its 
content and the methods used in schools. Since the development of mass secondary education in many 
European countries from the beginning of the 1970s, the groups involved have never been so 
heterogeneous and the education systems have had to face the need to find the means to ensure equality 
of opportunity and of success for all young people. Moreover, technological change brings new needs 
and new demands for qualifications which put schools under increasing pressure, more particularly at 
secondary level. These problems are at the centre of the many discussions taking place in the world of 
education at both national and European level. 

So as to produce a reliable comparative study on the way this education is organised, the EURYD1CE 
network has taken the existing literature on the subject as its starting point, in particular the first draft 
of an analysis carried out for the European Commission in 1995 by the Lumiere University of Lyon in 
France. Using this analysis as a basis, the network has done considerable work to guarantee the 
accuracy and reliability of the data, fill in missing information and especially enrich the report with as 
much relevant information as possible. The aspects studied cover the existing education structures, the 
organisation of education, teacher training, and finally the way in which secondary education is 
managed in Europe nowadays. The three EFTA/EEA 1 countries have also been included in the study. 

An analysis of the same type dealing with primary education was carried out by EURYDICE in 1994. 
The task proved much more complex for the secondary level. With the multiplicity of branches and 
optional subjects as well as the various patterns of administration found in education at this level, it is 
not easy to describe each national situation and put it into a comparative context both reliably and 
without oversimplification. We hope we have been equal to this challenge and trust that the reader will 
find this study useful in helping to identify the place of secondary education in each education system 
and to provide a better understanding of how it works. 

We should like to thank the National Units in the EURYDICE network for the essential contribution 
they have made towards the reliability of the national information used and the overall quality of this 
study. 



Luce Pepin 
Head of the European Unit 
of EURYDICE 

June 1997 



1 Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway are participating in the Eurydice Network under Agreement on the European Economic Area . 
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Introduction 



Introduction 



At the beginning of this century, the task of describing the institutional and educational functioning of 
secondary education structures in Europe would undoubtedly have been less complex and less 
redoubtable than today. At that time, secondary education consisted primarily of a collection of 
institutions whose aim was to prepare pupils for universities and which provided an essentially arts 
education reserved for a social elite. Secondary education was an easy subject to tackle for any 
researcher in comparative education, for two reasons. First, it had an educational and social function 
that could be identified clearly within each country and, second, the systems in different countries were 
largely similar. 

How can we today use the same terms of reference to study educational structures which not only differ 
sharply from one country to the next but are also liable to changes in boundaries within a single 
country, depending on which government is in power and which educational reform is adopted? How is 
it possible to fully grasp a concept of secondary education that is evolving in line with the construction 
of Europe? Formerly, in the Europe of the Twelve, primary schooling was clearly separate from 
secondary schooling that was divided into lower and upper stages. The accession of Austria, Finland 
and Sweden - and the influence of EFTA countries such as Iceland and Norway - have served to make 
less of an exception of the structure of the Danish folkeskole , a single school which provides 
continuous education for children from age 7 to 16 or 17. The initially very marked distinction between 
primary and secondary education has today become rather blurred. 

Any attempt to define secondary education and identify its structures thus implies making certain 
choices. For example, should we include those short post-primary structures which do not lead to 
education for pupils up to the age of 18 as part of secondary schooling? In countries where pupils are 
streamed into different types of education at the end of the primary school, transition mechanisms have 
been provided to postpone final selection and encourage pupil mobility between the various types of 
education. It is therefore impossible to exclude post-primary and pre-vocational education from the 
secondary sector because this would fail to take into account the widespread efforts made to bridge the 
gaps between the separate school career paths and to cater for the needs of socially and educationally 
diverse groups. 

Finally, virtually all countries have introduced measures to raise the status of vocational education. 
These often take the form of establishing equivalence between technical and general qualifications or 
the accreditation of work experience for those wishing to resume their studies. These efforts are 
bringing down the final barrier which once clearly separated vocational training from more general 
education. 

Over the past century everything has become more complex. Compulsory schooling was introduced 
and has been extended almost everywhere in Europe, so that it no longer means primary education plus 
supplementary courses. Now pupils cannot legally leave school until they have completed lower 
secondary education or even part of upper secondary education. Secondly, the democratisation of 
education which has become so pronounced during the second half of this century has opened the door 
to secondary education for social classes which had previously been excluded. Finally, technological 
changes and the growth in the service sector now require a higher level of education, and people can no 
longer content themselves as they once did with a more rudimentary vocational education. In this way, 
demographic, social, economic and political changes have combined to make new demands on 
secondary education. No area of secondary education - whether it be structures, the organisation of 
education or teacher training - is left untouched. 
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Introduction 



Indeed, the past three decades have radically transformed the definition of secondary education which 
had gradually evolved over a period of time. Today secondary schooling involves the great majority of 
young people. What impact will this development have on the administration and funding of secondary 
education? How will its structure enable it to respond to the new demands being imposed on it? What 
changes will there be in the way education is run? In short, how will the secondary education systems 
in each country rise to these new challenges? 

The following four chapters aim to facilitate an approach to these various issues. 

The first chapter addresses the structure of secondary education, situates it within the education 
systems as a whole, and looks at the various branches and pupil mobility within the systems. 

The second chapter deals with the internal organisation of secondary schools. It aims to describe and 
compare the situation in the various countries in terms of the way school time is organised, the subjects 
taught and the types of assessment and certification used. This chapter also deals with pedagogical 
approaches to combating school failure. 

The third chapter focuses specifically on initial teacher training for secondary education. 

The final chapter on administration addresses decision-making and gauges the extent to which this has 
been devolved to regional and local levels, as well as to individual schools themselves, in areas such as 
the planning, structure and educational organisation of secondary education and the management of 
teaching staff. 
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Structural organisation 



I - Structural organisation 



1. The place of secondary education within 

the education system 

In this chapter, diagrams will help to illustrate secondary education structures in each of the 15 
Member States of the European Union 2 and the three EFTA/EEA countries which are participating in 
the activities of Eurydice under the Agreement on the European Economic Area. In these diagrams, a 
distinction is drawn as far as possible between upper and lower secondary education, the various types 
of education, the transition from one type or stage of education to another and further education and 
career options. Primary education and higher education are represented in white on the diagrams in 
order to clarify the position of secondary education within the system as a whole. 

A first reading of these diagrams allows us to group countries together according to how they organise 
lower secondary schooling and the transition from lower to upper secondary education. 

In Denmark, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, Iceland and Norway, the term ‘secondary education’ covers 
only that part of schooling which in the other countries is considered as upper secondary education. 
Lower secondary education does not exist as such. Indeed, in these six countries, basic education is 
organised in a single structure. Consequently, throughout this study, the last phase of the single 
educational structure in these six countries is considered as lower secondary educatioa 3 

In Greece, France and Italy, the two stages of secondary education are provided in separate schools. 
The first stage is said to be ‘integrated’ in that all pupils follow an identical general curriculum at the 
Gymnasio , College or Scuola Media respectively. At upper secondary level, various types of education 
are on offer to pupils who choose their school according to the type of education they wish to follow. 

A third group of countries share the same aim of giving all pupils basic education during lower 
secondary schooling. These core skills are known as socles de competence for pupils up to age 14 in 
the French Community of Belgium, as gemeenschappelijke basisvorming in the Flemish Community of 
Belgium, compulsory secondary education in Spain, the Junior Cycle Curriculum in Ireland, the 
National Curriculum in England and Wales and the Northern Ireland Curriculum in Northern Ireland. 
Pupils switching to vocational education may be required to change institutions at the end of lower 
secondary education. 

In Germany, Austria and the Netherlands, all pupils also receive a general education at the lower 
secondary stage and there are common programmes in the early years across different types of school - 
the Orientierungsstufe in Germany and Basisvorming in the Netherlands. Some types of school are 
restricted to the lower secondary stage while others provide both lower and upper secondary education. 
Luxembourg defines two types of education from the beginning of secondary education, the lycee 
general and the lycee technique. 

With respect to mobility between general and vocational education, indicated by arrows on the 



The Belgian education system is represented by two diagrams (one for the French and German-speaking Communities and the other for 
the Flemish Community). It is likely that in the coming years the education system of the German-speaking Community will tend to 
diverge from that of the French Community. The United Kingdom has three separate education systems, in England and Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, each of which has its own diagram. 

In order to facilitate comparison between countries, the various types of national education system have been grouped according to the 
levels defined in the International Standard Classification for Education (ISCED). However, when making international comparisons, it 
is important to consider the numerous differences that exist between the national systems of education and training. Furthermore, the 
ISCED no longer appears to cover adequately structural changes in the various systems. The ISCED is currently being reviewed and 
should be available in its new form within the next few years. Meanwhile, we follow Eurostat (1995), taking the beginning of lower 
secondary education (ISCED 2) in the single structure to be the year in which the majority of pupils reach age 13 in Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, Iceland and Norway, and the beginning of the Third stage’ of ensino basico in Portugal. 
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diagrams, in most countries it is possible to switch between types of education during the course of 
secondary schooling. The diagrams only indicate opportunities for switching between types of 
education and the reader should consult the tables accompanying each diagram in order to discover 
under what conditions this is possible (Tables 9 to 29). 

These tables are drawn up on a country-by-country basis and for each type of school, referred to in the 
language of the country. They specify the levels of education, the objectives pursued, the duration of 
compulsory schooling, the theoretical starting and finishing ages, the certificates awarded, the available 
career and further education options, and whether education is full- or part-time. 

1.1. Objectives 

Objectives can be divided into two major categories according to whether the secondary school system 
offers general or vocational education. 

During the lower secondary stage, the objective of general education in all countries is to provide 
broad-based education that is wide-ranging and balanced and enables pupils to make considered 
decisions regarding their future. Compulsory education in Spain sets itself the additional objective of 
preparing pupils to enter employment. 

In most countries, the upper secondary stage of general education is aimed mainly at further studies in 
higher education. 

The objective of vocational education generally is to prepare young people to enter employment and to 
practise an occupation. However, most countries also mention in their objectives the importance of 
general education in parallel to technical education in order to give skilled young people the option of 
continuing their studies. 

1.2. Duration 

The duration of lower secondary education ranges from two years in Belgium 4 to five or six years in 
Germany. In most countries, the lower secondary stage lasts three or four years. 



Table 1. Duration of lower secondary education, 1995/96 



2 years 


Belgium 


3 years 


Denmark (from the 7th to the 9th year of folkeskole + a possible 10th year), Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands (first level HAVO, first level VWO), Portugal (third stage of ensino basico), 
Finland (Peruskoula/grundskola upper stage), Sweden (last three years of the Grundskola ), England, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland (ages 11-14), Iceland (years 8 to 10 of Grunnskoli), Norway (years 7 to 9 of Grunnskole 5 ) 


4 years 


Spain, France, Netherlands (VBO, MAVO), Austria, Scotland, Liechtenstein 


5 years 


Germany (courses of education leading to the Hauptschulabschlufi qualification) 


6 years 


Germany (courses of education leading to the Realschulabschlufi certificate and the upper secondary gymnasiale 
Oberstufe) 



In upper secondary education, there is also a wide variation in the duration of courses in both general 
and vocational education. A possible explanation for such variations may be that countries wish to 
offer pupils the opportunity of gaining extra qualifications within secondary education itself. 



In Belgium there are three stages of secondary education, each of two years. The first stage is considered as lower secondary education. 
ERJC From 1 997, years 8 to 10. 
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Table 2. Duration of upper secondary general education, 1 995/96 



2 years 


Denmark (HF course based on 10 th year of the folkeskole), Germany (some Lander), Spain, Ireland, 
Netherlands (HAVO), England, Wales, Northern Ireland (GCSE), Scotland 


3 years 


Denmark (Gymnasium, HHX, HTX), Germany (most Lander 6 ), Greece, France, Ireland (with a transition year), 
Italy (Scuola magistrate), Netherlands (VWO), Portugal, Finland (± 1 year), Sweden, Norway 


4 years 


Belgium (+ a possible extra year), Italy (Istituto magistrate, Liceo artistico - both + a possible extra year), 
Luxembourg, Austria (the Polytechnischer Lehrgang lasts only one year), England, Wales, Northern Ireland 
(GCE A level/AS examinations), Iceland (student sproj), Liechtenstein (Gymnasium) 


5 years 


Italy (Liceo classico, Liceo scientifico) 



Table 3. Duration of upper secondary vocational education, 1995/96 



2 years 


Germany (Berufsfachschule between 1 and 3 years, Fachoberschule), Spain (between 1 and 2 years), Greece 
(TES), France (+ 2 possible extra years), Ireland, Netherlands (short MBO, first level apprenticeship), Finland 
(from 2 to 3 years depending on the occupational field), the United Kingdom 7 (England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland: follows 2 years in upper secondary general education; and Scotland: + 1 possible extra year) 


3 years 


Denmark (vocational education and training), Germany (vocational education in the Berufsschule and on-the- 
job training: ‘dual system’), Greece (TEL), Ireland (with transition year), Italy (Istituto professionale 
+ 2 possible extra years), Luxembourg (vocational scheme), Netherlands (MBO), Portugal, Iceland 
(Skipstjornarprof 3.stig, SjiikralidaproJ) , Liechtenstein (Berufslehre and Berufsschule/Berufsmittelschule) 
(possibly 4 years), Norway (possibly 4 years) 


4 years 


Belgium (possibly + 1 year), Luxembourg, Netherlands (long MBO, second level apprenticeship), 
Austria ( Berufsschule : 2 to 4 years; berufsbildende mittlere Schule : 1 to 4 years), Iceland (SveinsproJ), 
Liechtenstein (Kindergartenseminar) 


5 years 


Italy (Istituto tecnico), Luxembourg (2 training streams), Austria (berufsbildende hohere Schule), 
Iceland (Velstjornarprpf 4.stig) 


6 years 


Netherlands (third level apprenticeship) 



1.3. Age 

The theoretical age for pupils entering lower secondary education in the countries under study varies 
between 10 and 13. 



Table 4. Theoretical age of entering lower secondary education, 1995/96 



Age 10 


Germany (most of the Lander), Austria 


Age 1 1 


France, Italy, England, Wales, Northern Ireland 


Age 12 


Belgium, Greece, Spain, Ireland, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal (third stage of ensino basico), Scotland, 
Liechtenstein 


Age 13 


Denmark (7 th year of folkeskole), Finland (beginning of the upper stage of Peruskoulu/grundskola), Sweden (7 th 
year of the Grundskola), Iceland (8 th year of Grunnskoli), Norway (years 7 to 9 of Grunnskole 8 ) 



Entry into the second stage takes place between the ages of 14 and 16. 



Pupils finish upper secondaiy education between the ages of 15 and 21, depending on the country and 
on the type of institution. Three countries account for this wide variation: at one end of the scale is 
Austria, where certain pupils leave secondary education at age 1 5 or 16 after a pre-vocational year or at 
the end of a course lasting one or two years in a berufsbildende mitdere Schule ; at the other end is the 
Netherlands, where a long-term apprenticeship leads pupils to remain in secondary education up to the 
age of 20 or 21, and Iceland where most secondary education courses last until pupils reach the age 
of 20. 



Pupils are required to attend school for 13 years to obtain the general higher education entrance qualification. However there is an 
agreement between the Ldnder that schooling of 12 years will be accepted provided that it can be shown that a certain number of 
teaching periods have been covered. 

This refers to further education which offers vocational courses but is not designated as upper secondary education. 

O 8 From 1997, years 8 to 10. 

ERJC 
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Table 5. Theoretical age of entering upper secondary education, 1 995/96 



Age 14 


Belgium, Italy, Austria, England, Wales, Northern Ireland 


Age 15 


Germany (Berufsfachschule and Berufsschule after 9 years full-time compulsory general education up to the 
end of lower secondary level), Greece, France, Ireland, Luxembourg, Netherlands (HAVO, VWO), Austria 
(Berufsschule), Portugal 


Age 16 


Denmark, Germany, Spain, Netherlands (apprenticeship, MBO), Finland, Sweden, Scotland, Iceland, 
Liechtenstein, Norway 



Table 6. Theoretical age of leaving upper secondary education, 1 995/96 



Age 15 


Austria (end of compulsory schooling Polytechnischer Lehrgang, end of a one-year course in a berufsbildende 
m it tie re Schule) 


Age 16 


Austria (end of a two-year phase in a berufsbildende mittlere Schule ), Germany (Berufsfachschule - one year), 
England, Wales, Northern Ireland (GCSE) 


Age 17 


Ireland, Italy (Scuola magistral), Germany (Berufsfachschule - two years), Netherlands (HAVO), Austria (end 
of a two-year course in a Berufsschule or end of a three-year course in a berufsbildende mittlere Schule) 


Age 18 


Belgium, Germany (for vocational education - Berufsfachschule and Berufsschule 3 years, Fachoberschule 2 
years; for general education — gymnasiale Oberstufe 2 years in some Lander), Greece, Spain, France, Ireland (if 
transition year), Italy (Istituto magistrale , Liceo artistico), Netherlands (VWO, short MBO, first-level 
apprenticeship), Austria (end of a three-year course in a Berufsschule or end of a four-year course in a 
berufsbildende mittlere Schule , or successful passing of the secondary school leaving examination 
(Reifepriifung) at academic secondary school (allgemeinbildende hohere Schule)), Portugal, England, Wales, 
Northern Ireland (GCE A level/AS examinations, GNVQs), Scotland 


Age 19 


Denmark, Germany (gymnasiale Oberstufe in most Lander), France (baccalaureat professionnel), Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands (MBO), Austria (end of a four-year course in a Berufsschule or end of a five-year 
course in a berufsbildende hohere Schule and successful passing of the Reifepriifung, or successful passing of 
the Reife- und Befdhigungspriifung in a Bildungsanstalt fiir Kindergartenpddagogik or a Bildungsanstalt fur 
Sozialpadagogik) , Finland, Sweden, Liechtenstein (Berufslehre and Berufsschule, B erufs mi ttel schule), Norway 


Age 20 


Netherlands (long MBO, second-level apprenticeship), Iceland, Liechtenstein (Gymnasium) 


Age 21 


Netherlands (third-level apprenticeship) 



1.4. Conditions of access 

In most of the countries under study, lower secondary education is open to all pupils without any specific 
conditions. For countries with a single structure (Denmark, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, Iceland, Norway), it is 
simply a continuation of their education. In the other countries, the transition from primary education to lower 
secondary education involves a change of school. 

However, some countries do stipulate certain restrictions. For instance in Italy and in most cases in Belgium, 9 
entry into lower secondary education is subject to pupils obtaining a primary school leaving certificate. In the 
Netherlands, access to some types of school depends on pupil assessment which, most commonly, occurs 
through centrally organised tests in the final year of primary school. In a minority of schools in England and in 
Northern Ireland, pupils have to pass an entrance examination, as was the case for all primary school pupils in 
Luxembourg until September 1996. 10 

In Austria, the prerequisite for admission to an allgemeinbildende hohere Schule is the successful completion of 
the fourth year of primary school plus an assessment of ‘Excellent 5 or ‘Good 5 in German, reading and 
mathematics. In addition, the staff council of the Volksschule may approve a pupil’s transfer to an 
allgemeinbildende hohere Schule , even if the assessment is only ‘Satisfactory 5 . If the pupil is not automatically 
entitled to enter the allgemeinbildende hohere Schule , there is a possibility of taking an admission examination. 

In Germany, there are differences between Lander. The recommendation of a pupil’s primary school is taken as 
a basis for decision or as guidance about the future school career. In all cases this is combined with detailed 
consultations with the parents. The final decision is taken by parents or by the receiving school or by the school 
supervisory authority. For certain school types, admission is dependent on pupils demonstrating a certain 
level of ability and/or the capacity of the chosen school. 



Pupils who have reached the age of 12 but do not hold the certificate of basic education may enter first secondary class B to acquire 
this certificate after one or two years. A special procedure exists which allows, in exceptional cases, immediate access to secondary A 
classes. 

The admission examination in Luxembourg is being replaced by new procedures which have yet to be finalised. 
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Table 7. Access conditions for lower secondary education, 1995/96 



No conditions 


Denmark, Spain, Greece, France, Ireland, Netherlands (VBO), Austria 
(Hauptschule), Portugal, Finland, Sweden, United Kingdom, Iceland, Norway 


Decision of an admission council or ‘class 
council’ 


Luxembourg (from 1996), Liechtenstein (Oberschule, Realschule, Gymnasium) 


Primary school leaving certificate 


Belgium, Italy 


Entrance examination 


Ireland (certain secondary schools); Netherlands (MAVO, HAVO, VWO - 
usually through central assessment tests in the primary school); Austria 
(allgemeinbildende /where Schule: in case of bad marks in German, reading or 
mathematics); England and Northern Ireland (grammar schools) 



In order to gain access to upper secondary general education, most countries stipulate that pupils must 
have successfully completed lower secondary education either upon completion of the single structure 
(Denmark, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, Norway) or at the end of lower secondary education (Germany, 
Greece, Spain, Italy, Netherlands, Austria). For some schools, Austria requires an entrance 
examination. In Belgium," France and Luxembourg, whether pupils move on to upper secondary 
education is subject to a decision by a ‘class council 5 . In Ireland and Iceland, pupils automatically 
move up from one level to the next. However, in the United Kingdom, on completion of compulsory 
education at age 16, pupils who wish to. continue their studies, and who meet any relevant course 
requirements, may do so either in the ‘sixth form 5 of a secondary school (not in Scotland) or at a 
further education institution. 



Table 8. Access conditions for upper secondary education, 1995/96 



No conditions 


Ireland, Austria ( Berufsschule ), United Kingdom, Iceland 12 


Decision by a ‘class council’ or 
guidance council 


Belgium, France, Luxembourg 


Successful completion of lower 
secondary schooling 


Denmark, Germany (with the exception of vocational training in the dual system in the 
Berufsschule and the workplace for which there are no admission prerequisites), Greece, 
Spain, Italy, Netherlands, Austria (Oberstufe of the allgemeinbildende hohere Schule ), 
Portugal, Finland, Sweden, Norway, Liechtenstein 


Entrance examination 


Austria (berufsbildende mittlere Schule, berufsbildende hohere Schule and entry' into a 
Bildungsanstalt fur Kinder gar tenpadagogik or a Bildungsanstalt fiir Sozialpadagogik), 
Liechtenstein (Berufsmittelschule) 



1.5. Allocation to individual schools 

Pupils may be admitted to particular lower secondary schools according to the location of the 
applicant’s residence; through selection by the receiving schools or other education authorities; or by 
parental choice. In some countries, only one of these principles applies while in others more than one 
procedure is used. In the latter countries, different schemes have been developed to reconcile 
conflicting demands when more than one criterion for admission is adopted. 

Geographical catchment areas operate in most countries. Except in Belgium, Luxembourg, Sweden and 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland, pupils are expected normally to attend a school close to their 
home. In Germany, catchment areas exist in some cases but not in others. 13 In Finland, France and 
Portugal, school districts or sectors have been abolished recently in some regions. The definition of 
catchment areas is not standard. Residence in a particular educational district or attendance at a 
specific primary school may determine the secondary school that a new pupil enters, as in Greece and 
Spain. Parents may choose between schools within a larger region, as in Denmark or Spain. 

Geographical criteria may apply in other ways. Parental choice may only prevail if the desired school is 
within reasonable distance (as in the cases of Ireland and Spain) or where transport or other costs to 



In Belgium, pupils aged 15 who have not successfully completed lower secondary education may be admitted into the upper stage of 
vocational secondary education. 

In Iceland, pupils are admitted into upper secondary education after having finished compulsory schooling but there are admission 
requirements for different programmes of study. 

Pupils in compulsory education wishing to attend a primary school, Hauptschule or Berufsschule must always attend the establishment 
closest to their home. This rule applies to other types of secondary school where catchment areas apply. Where catchment areas do not 
operate for particular kinds of secondary school, parents are always able to choose the school for their children, providing that this 
school has places. 
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public authorities are moderate (Sweden and Denmark). In Spain, Sweden and the United Kingdom, the 
selection criteria of schools that are oversubscribed may include proximity of the home. Distance and 
transport may restrict choice, as in Scotland and Iceland, where pupils from inaccessible areas need to 
attend boarding schools. 

While the rationale for catchment areas in the past may have been to equalise educational 
opportunities, it is now more frequent for localities with their own budgets and school management to 
be protected from the financial loss or organisational inefficiency that complete freedom of parental 
geographical choice of school may bring. In England and Wales, it is accepted that schools which do 
not attract enough pupils may have to close, as it is in Belgium where, however, the school in question 
may be absorbed by another. 

Parents 5 rights to choose a school for their children are assured by law in many countries . 14 In some 
cases, it is confined to their right to choose a school according to the mother tongue (Finland), religious 
orientation in those countries where grant-aided schools form a high proportion of all establishments 
(Ireland and the Netherlands) or differences in curricula, especially foreign languages (France). 
Parental choice is a fundamental principle in Belgium and Scotland. In England and Wales, parents’ 
choice of school must be respected provided that their child meets the admission criteria and the school 
is not oversubscribed. In Germany, parental choice is a legal right in some Lander but not others. In 
most countries where normally children are expected to attend a local school, there are opportunities 
for parents to request schools outside the district. Decisions are made by local education authorities. 
These authorities also commonly decide on requests for a type of school by parents whose children 
have special educational needs. 

Limits on the number of pupils a school may take are the main obstacle to free parental choice, apart 
from selection on grounds of aptitude where there are different kinds of secondary school. When 
demand exceeds supply, then the school or other authorities choose rather than the parents. In some 
countries, notably Spain, there are national criteria (including parental income) but the most common 
basis for admission is the attendance of other siblings at the school. In Ireland and Italy, the admitting 
school makes its own decisions. In England and Wales, admission policies are determined either by the 
local authority (LEA) or by the individual school. 

In France, in public education parents are as a rule required to enrol their children in th t college of the 
school catchment area in which they live (geographical sector of recruitment for a given college). If a 
college does not offer certain courses, exceptions can be granted allowing parents to send their children 
to another college which does. 

Pupils generally move on from college to a lycee in their school district (geographical zone covering 
several school catchment areas), unless their chosen option or specialisation requires attending an 
institution further away. There are several exceptions to the school district assignment rules. Limited 
experiments have been set up allowing families to choose from several schools. 

Conflicts between parental wishes and school or higher authority decisions may be resolved by appeal 
procedures. These appeals may be settled through legal processes as in Austria, Germany , 15 
Liechtenstein and Scotland. Most common is for appeals to be decided by educational agencies, by the 
administration (such as the inspector of the academie in France) or by the provincial director of 
education in Spain. In England and Wales, local appeals panels must have a balanced membership and 
include a lay member to ensure impartiality. 

While similar procedures apply to admissions to upper secondary institutions, there is usually wider 
pupil and parent choice, especially where some courses are not available in all institutions . 16 
Assessment of pupil attainment and aptitude has a more significant role at this level in most countries. 
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As in laws in Belgium (1959), Denmark (1995), Spain (1985), Italy (Constitution 1948), Austria (1955), Sweden (1992), England and 
Wales (1980) and Scotland (1980). 

Normally, in Germany, parents wishing to choose a school outside their local area may apply to the school authority which decides on 
each case, after consultation with the parents, with the well-being of the pupil being the deciding factor. 

In Finland, for instance, pupils completing compulsory education have the right to apply to any upper secondary institution - general or 
vocational - anywhere in the country. 
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1.6. Further educational and career options 

Further educational and career options at the end of the various types of education should be seen in 
relation to the objectives set. 

The logical next step after lower secondary education is further studies at upper secondary level. 
Nonetheless, in countries where the end of compulsory schooling coincides with the end of lower 
secondary education (Greece, Spain, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Scotland) or of the single structure 
(Denmark, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, Iceland, Norway), pupils are also able to choose whether they 
wish to enter employment. As the exact timing of the end of compulsory schooling depends on their 
date of birth, pupils in some countries may be required to start the first year of upper secondary 
schooling. 

Again, general education acquired at upper secondary level generally leads to further studies, whereas 
vocational education generally leads to a job, although it can permit access to higher education and this 
is increasingly the case. 

1.7. Full-time/part-time education 

Generally speaking, secondary education is provided on a full-time basis. Many countries do, however, 
offer part-time vocational education for certain ages (Belgium, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Netherlands, 
Austria, 17 United Kingdom, 18 Norway), ‘alternating’ education (Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Spain, 
France, Luxembourg, Netherlands), or evening classes for pupils who have dropped out of school 
(Italy, Portugal). In Greece and Portugal, evening classes are open to young people aged 15 who are 
already working, as well as to adults who left school early. In Portugal, ‘second chance’ education 
takes ‘recurrent’ and ‘alternating’ forms. In Belgium, Finland, Sweden and Iceland, adults are allowed 
to complete their general or vocational education at evening classes. In the United Kingdom, further 
education institutions offer students over compulsory school age the opportunity to study for nationally 
recognised qualifications on a full- or part-time basis. In Belgium and Germany, where education is 
compulsory until the age of 18, students may leave school earlier but, for them, part-time vocational 
education is obligatory. 19 




In Austria, the part-time vocational school is compulsory for all apprentices. 

In the United Kingdom, after the completion of compulsory education. 

In Germany, compulsory full-time schooling lasts nine or ten years but those not continuing in full-time general or vocational education 
must attend vocational schools for three years on a part-time basis. 
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Table 9. Structures of secondary education in the French and German-speaking Communities of BELGIUM, 20 1995/96. 
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Table 10. Structures of secondary education in the Flemish Community of BELGIUM, 1995/96. 
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Table 1 1. Structures of secondary education in DENMARK, 1995/96. 
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Table 12. Structures of secondary education in GERMANY, 1995/96. 
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Table 1 3. Structures of secondary education in GREECE, 1 995/96. 
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Secondary education in the Greek education system, 1995/96 
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Table 14. Structures of secondary education in SPAIN (post-reform), 1995/96. 
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Table 1 5. Structures of secondary education in FRANCE, 1 995/96. 
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Secondary education in the French education system, 1995/96 
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Table 16. Structures of secondary education in IRELAND, 1995/96. 
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Secondary education in the Irish education system, 1995/96 
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Table 17 . Structures of secondary education in ITALY, 1995 / 96 . 
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Secondary education in the Italian education system, 1995/96 
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Table 18. Structures of secondary education in LUXEMBOURG, 1995/96. 
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Secondary education in the Luxembourg education system, 1995/96 



Structural organisation 
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Table 19. Structures of secondary education in the NETHERLANDS, 1995/96. 
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Secondary education in the Netherlands education system, 1995/96 



Structural organisation 
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Table 20. Structures of secondary education in AUSTRIA, 1995/96. 



Structural organisation 



Bildungsanstalt 
fur Sozial- 
pddagogik 


Upper secondary. 


Specialised vocational 
training and general 
training leading to the 
Hochschulreife. 


5 years. f 


Age 14-19. 


Successful completion of 
year 8 of schooling and 
an entrance examination. 


1 

t 

iL 

til 


Entry into working life, 
entry into university or 
other higher education 
institutions. 


Full-time. 


Bildungsanstalt 

fur 

Kindergarten- 

pddagogik 


Upper secondary. 


Specialised vocational 
training and general 
training leading to the 
Hochschulreife. 


5 years. 


Ages 14-19. 


Successful completion 
of year 8 of schooling 
and an entrance 
examination. 


f 

it- 

a .sfi .3 

48,1 


Entry into working 
life, entry into 
university or other 
higher education 
institutions. 


Full-time. 


Berufsbildende 
hohere Schule 


Upper secondary. 


Specialised vocational 
training and general 
training leading to the 
Hochschulreife. 


5 years. 


Ages 14-19. 


Successful completion 
of year 8 of schooling 
and an entrance 
examination. 


•3 

1 

1 

i 

os 


Entry into university or 
other higher education 
institutions 

( Fachhochschule , etc.), 
or employment. 


Full-time. 


Berufsbildende 
mittlere Schule 


Upper secondary. 


Provide initial training for 
certain occupations as 
well as general education. 


1 to 4 years. 


Ages 14-15/18. 


Successful completion of 
year 8 of schooling and, 
in general, an entrance 
examination. 


,<g 

1 

i 

•§ 

-5 


Entry into working life, 
entrance examination for 
higher education 
institutions. 


Full-time. 


Berufsbildende 

Pflichtschule 

(Berufsschule) 


Upper secondary. 


Give pupils a specialised 
technical and vocational 
education with a view to 
providing a basic 
theoretical understanding, 
initial vocational training 
and general knowledge. 


2 to 4 years. 


Ages 15-17/19. 


Completion of year 9 of 
compulsory schooling 
and be in an 
apprenticeship. 


1 

-5 

1 

3 


Entry into employment as 
a skilled worker. 


Part-time. 


Polytechnischer 

Lehrgang 


Upper secondary. 


Provide pupils with basic 
general practical training 
focused on facilitating 
their early entry into 
employment and 
preparing their choice of 
career. 

A pre-vocational year is 
intended for pupils in 
their 9 th year of 
compulsory schooling. 


1 year. 


Ages 14-15. 


All pupils in year 9 of 
compulsory schooling 
can take a pre-vocational 
year. 


Jahres- und 
A bschlufizeugnis 
mentioning the end of 
compulsory schooling. 


Entry into apprenticeship 
or admission to an 
intermediate or higher- 
level college. 


Full-time. 


Oberstufen- 

realgymnasium 


Upper secondary. 


Give pupils a lull and 
intensified general 
education leading to the 
Hochschulreife. 


4 years. 


Ages 14-18. 


This school is open to all 
w ho successfully 
complete year 8 (year 4 of 
the allgemeinbildende 
hohere Schule) and to 
Hauptschule-leavers w'ho 
obtain good results. An 
entrance examination is 
required for those whose 
results fail to meet the 
required level. 


Reifephifungszeugnis after 
passing the school-leaving 
examination at the end of 
the four-year course. 


After passing the 
Reifepriifung, entry into 
university or other higher 
education institutions. 


Full-time. 
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Lower secondary. 


Give pupils a basic 
general education and 
prepare them for 
employment or for an 
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level college. 
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Successful completion 
of year 4 of primary 
school (Volksschule). 
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Hauptschule. 
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higher-level college. 
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Table 21. Structures of secondary education in PORTUGAL, 1995/96. 
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Table 22. Structures of secondary education in FINLAND (post-reform), 1995/96. 



Structural organisation 
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Table 23. Structures of secondary education in SWEDEN, 1995/96. 
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Table 24. Structures of secondary education in ENGLAND and WALES, 1995/96. 
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Table 25. Structures of secondary education in NORTHERN IRELAND, 1995/96. 
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Table 26. Structures of secondary education in SCOTLAND, 1 995/96. 
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Table 27. Structures of secondary education in ICELAND, 1995/96. 
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Table 28. Structures of secondary education in LIECHTENSTEIN, 1995/96. 
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Table 29. Structures of secondary education in NORWAY, 1995/96. 
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2. Educational guidance 



Secondary education is an important time of transition when pupils not only have to become 
accustomed to a new type of educational organisation but also are confronted with ever more 
precisely-defined options as their educational careers progress. In order to help these young people 
weigh their options, most countries provide educational and vocational guidance at one time or 
another and have established guidance bodies and procedures. 

Four key periods emerge from an analysis of practices in the various countries. Table 30 presents the 
guidance procedure which each country has set up for each of the four key periods. 



• At the end of primary education, Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Austria 
provide their pupils with initial guidance which can take various forms. It may be based on the 
results obtained from tests developed by specialised educational guidance centres. On the basis of 
academic results, the teaching team may provide pupils and their families with advice and 
guidance in choosing possible alternatives. The final decision falls to pupils and their families, 
except in Germany where the decision is taken by parents, by the primary school or by the school 
supervisory authority according to different Land laws. 

• During lower secondary education (or during the final phase of the single structure), guidance 
procedures are available in a large number of countries (Germany, Spain, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, Scotland, Iceland, Norway). Some countries 
organise courses on choosing options (Finland, Norway), whilst others offer courses to develop 
professional maturity in their pupils (Austria), and yet others organise collective information 
sessions (Portugal). In Belgium, Luxembourg, Portugal, Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
(England and Wales and Northern Ireland), an educational and vocational guidance service 
provides advice in the form of collective or individual consultations. However, in most countries it 
is the teaching team, either alone or in collaboration with this guidance service, which advises 
pupils. In Germany, advice is available not only from the pupil’s teachers but also from 
counselling teachers (Beratungslehrer) who have additional training in educational science and 
psychology. There is also a considerable amount of guidance offered by the employment 
authorities. In Scotland, specialised staff in schools offer personal, curricular and career guidance 
on an individual basis. 

In Spain during the course of lower secondary education, it is the tutor who fulfils this role, 
working in collaboration with the guidance service. Pupils have one hour a week with the tutor. 
Towards the end of the first stage, academic and vocational orientation activities are organised but 
always in school time. In the Netherlands, a diagnostic examination is held at the end of 
Basisvorming to allow pupils to change direction if necessary. 

• After the end of lower secondary education (or at the end of the single structure) in most 
countries, pupils are no longer in compulsory schooling. Furthermore, the number of educational 
and vocational options open to them is increasing. The choices they are required to make are 
therefore very important and decisive. It is hardly surprising to note that at this level of schooling, 
the 1 8 countries under study offer various forms of guidance which is often provided over a period 
of several years. Certain countries combine advice from the guidance service with that of the 
teaching staff (Germany, Luxembourg, Sweden, United Kingdom). In Belgium, France, Italy and 
Luxembourg, a council comprising the teachers of the class provides advice, taking into account 
the pupil’s academic results, while in Greece this function is undertaken by the teachers’ council. 




100 



Structural organisation 



In Denmark, the guidance service offers pupils information regarding job opportunities. In 
Norway, the guidance counsellor in each institution provides information regarding upper 
secondary education and jobs. In Iceland, the guidance is generally provided by teachers, but in 
some schools there are educational counsellors. In Spain, pupils receive at the end of compulsory 
secondary education the consejo orientador (guidance advice), that is confidential, non- 
prescriptive information on their future vocational and academic possibilities. This paper is signed 
by the tutor and by the head of the school. 

• During the course of upper secondary education, most countries offer yet another kind of 
guidance service. In most cases, advice is provided by the institution’s guidance counsellor 
(Ireland, Finland, Sweden, Iceland, Norway), a tutor (Spain), a teacher (Denmark, Austria, 
Iceland), a team of teachers (Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Sweden, United Kingdom), the 
pupil’s teachers and/or a counselling teacher (Germany) and/or a specialised service (Belgium, 
Spain, Luxembourg, Austria, United Kingdom). Several countries offer pupils a combination of 
several of these services. The nature of this combination of services varies from one country to 
another. For instance, in Austria the school psychological and educational advisory service is only 
consulted when special problems arise. At the upper level of secondary education, counselling is 
usually of a more vocational nature. In Germany, for example, school guidance services 
collaborate with local employment offices (Berufsinformationszentren - BIZ) to provide career 
information services. Each local employment office offers special career consultations for 
secondary school leavers who have completed the gynmasiale Oberstufe. 

Although the 18 countries under study have clearly established guidance procedures, their practices 
differ in several ways. The first is the point during schooling when advice is first given; the second is 
the nature, form and frequency of such counselling (annual courses, ad hoc information, 
documentation, visits to firms); and the third is the individual or body which provides counselling 
(counsellor, tutor, teacher, an individual or a team, integrated within the school or otherwise). 

As regards the level at which guidance is given, various situations co-exist. Since all countries offer 
guidance at the end of secondary education, only guidance provided at the lower levels of schooling is 
mentioned here. Four countries - Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands and Austria - offer guidance at 
the end of primary education and again at the end of lower secondary education. Germany provides 
both this and guidance throughout secondary education. 

In other countries (Greece, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, United Kingdom), there is no guidance phase 
during the transition from primary education to lower secondary education. Indeed, the first real 
guidance phase only occurs at the end of lower secondary education, even though in certain countries 
like France and Scotland, guidance is available during lower secondary education. 



Table 30. Guidance procedures used during secondary schooling, 1995/96. 
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Table 30. Guidance procedures used during secondary schooling, 1995/96. 
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3. Pupil mobility in lower secondary 

education 



Only six of the 18 EU and EFTA/EEA countries are concerned by the issue of pupil transfer during 
lower secondary education, since it is then that pupils are channelled into different types of lower 
secondary education (Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Austria, Liechtenstein). 

In Belgium, it is possible to move from one type of education to another but this is infrequent in the 
sense of transfers from vocational back to general education. Pupils in vocational education also have 
the possibility of obtaining the same certificates as those delivered in the other types of education, 
sometimes by prolonging their schooling. In the French Community of Belgium, lower secondary 
education has been integrated since the 1994/95 school year: all pupils have two years (possibly three) 
in which to acquire the core skills (socles de competence) they need before moving to upper 
secondary education. In the Flemish Community of Belgium, there are only two types of lower 
secondary education: type A (for most pupils) and type B for pupils with difficulties. Transfer from 
type B to type A is always possible. 

In Luxembourg, it is possible to transfer from one type of education to another. Particular attention is 
paid by the ‘class council’ to the subjects in which the pupil obtains the best results. 

In the Netherlands, the recent introduction of the Basisvorming into all lower secondary education 
structures (VWO, HAVO, MAVO, VBO) aims to impart three years of broad-based education 
without making a distinction between general and technical courses. 

In Austria, in contrast to the three countries mentioned above, types of education are differentiated not 
in line with their general or vocational nature, but in relation to the level of general education 
provided. Two types of school exist in lower secondary education (Hauptschule and 
allgemeinbildende hohere Schule). Mobility between these two school types is facilitated by the 
identity of the curriculum in the first two years. 

In Germany, all lower secondary schools build on undifferentiated primary education. They all 
provide general education so that vocational education takes place at upper secondary level only after 
compulsory general education. Secondary schools differ in length of course and school leaving 
qualifications but they are so interrelated that they constitute an open system allowing transfer from 
one type of course to another. 

In conclusion, it is possible in these five countries for pupils to switch between types of education 
during this stage to enable them to retain for as long as possible their chances of re-entering the more 
selective type of education (mainly general education). But in practice, the different systems mainly 
make it possible for pupils who are no longer able to follow their current level of education to move 
to a less selective type of education. 
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4. Distribution of the school population among 
the various secondary education structures 



There is a division not only between the lower and upper stages of secondary education but also 
between general education (an education of transition leading to higher education) and vocational 
education (a preparation mainly for employment but also for certain higher education studies). 

In lower secondary general education, the proportion of girls to boys is virtually identical in all 
countries (see Graph 1). Three countries - Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands - present a 
different picture in that they offer lower secondary vocational education. Whereas there are more boys 
than girls in lower secondary general education in Belgium, girls are more represented in lower 
secondary vocational education (65% girls) in the same year. The opposite situation is found in 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands in lower secondary education, where it is only in vocational 
education that the number of boys exceeds that of girls (Luxembourg: 48% girls; Netherlands: 40% 
girls). 



Graph 1. Percentage (and numbers) of girls and boys 
in lower secondary general education, 1994/95 




Source: Eurydice. 



|~"| Girls 



□ Boys 



Belgium: Figures are for 1993/94. 

Italy: Figures are for 1992/93. The total of girts and boys in 1994/95 was 1 867 230. 
Portugal: Provisional figures. 



In upper secondary education, where different types of education have been established in all 
countries (except Sweden), general education predominates in half the countries under study. Greece, 
Spain, France, Ireland, Portugal, Finland, United Kingdom and Iceland have more pupils in general 
than in vocational education. The contrast is particularly marked between Germany and Austria on the 
one hand, where over three-quarters of all pupils follow vocational schooling, and Ireland and 
Portugal on the other, where fewer than a quarter of pupils follow this type of education. 
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Graph 2. Percentage (and numbers) of pupils 
in upper secondary general and vocational education, 1994/95 




Source: Eurydice. 



General 



[ j Vocational 



Belgium: Figures are for 1993/94. 

Sweden: Since 1995, upper secondary education is no longer divided into general and vocational branches. 

United Kingdom: For international statistical purposes, all pupils in schools are classified as following general education 
programmes. All students on Further Education courses, some of which are academic, are classified as following vocational 
courses. Students over 19 years of age attending these institutions are included in these statistics. 



In all the countries under study, with the exception of the United Kingdom, girls outnumber boys in 
upper secondary general education. The opposite is true for vocational education, where boys are 
more numerous, except in Spain, Ireland and Finland. 



In Spain, it would appear that boys are less likely than girls to continue at school after the end of 
compulsory education. Indeed, girls outnumber boys in each of the two types of education. Finally, 
upper secondary vocational education is most male-dominated in Iceland (74%). 
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Graph 3. Percentage (and numbers) of girls and boys 
in upper secondary general education, 1994/95 




Source: Eurydice. | | Girls j j Boys 



Belgium: Figures are for 1993/94. 

Greece: EPL pupils (comprehensive school) are classified as following general education. However, it should be noted that 
EPL is a new type of school especially created to combine general and technical education. 

Sweden: Since 1995, upper secondary education is no longer divided into general and vocational branches. 

United Kingdom. For international statistical purposes, all pupils in schools are classified as following general education 
programmes. All students on Further Education courses, some of which are academic, are classified as following vocational 
courses. Students over 19 years of age attending these institutions are also included in these statistics. Figures broken down by 
sex are not available for Scotland. 



Graph 4. Percentage (and numbers) of girls and boys 
in upper secondary vocational education, 1 994/95 




Source: Eurydice. 



| | Girls 



| | Boys 



Belgium: Figures are for 1993/94. 

Sweden: Since 1995, upper secondary education is no longer divided into general and vocational branches. 

United Kingdom: For international statistical purposes, all pupils in schools are classified as following general education 
programmes. All students on Further Education courses, some of which are academic, are classified as following vocational 
courses. Students over 19 years of age attending these institutions are also included in these statistics. Figures broken down by 
sex are not available for Scotland. 
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5. Conclusions 



The objectives underpinning the organisation of secondary education are shared, in large part, across 
the European Union and associated countries. General education of a broadly standard type is 
provided for all children in the initial stage and followed by a phase of diversification which 
recognises different interests and aptitudes of pupils and the range of educational or occupational 
futures available to them. These aims are not new. They differ little from those contained in the 1948 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. The major shift in emphasis in recent years has been 
that diversification should not become a barrier to individual opportunities as more young people 
continue education to the age of 1 8. 

In view of the agreement on aims, it is puzzling that there are so many variations in the institutional 
structures of secondary education. Some secondary schools admit pupils as early as the age of 10, 
while others make them wait until they have completed an all-through institution of compulsory 
education at 16 or 17. There may be separate institutions for the lower and upper stages or one school 
for the whole of secondary education. Some upper secondary institutions are restricted to two years 
(as in Denmark and Ireland), while elsewhere there are establishments covering both lower and upper 
secondary education in a course of eight years. 

Common secondary schools are open to all young people irrespective of achievement or aspiration, 
even though restricted, in some cases, to those of one neighbourhood. Differentiated schools admit 
young people who are judged to have particular capacities or potential. The variations do not always 
coincide with national frontiers. While most countries only have one type of secondary school, both 
common and selective kinds are found in some other countries, for example, in England and Northern 
Ireland. 

This heterogeneity in Europe is not likely to disappear very quickly. Radical reform of school 
structures is an expensive, lengthy and often disputed process which was made necessary in the 1960s 
and 1970s by the expectation of universal participation in secondary education. Only Spain and 
Portugal have embarked on major reforms of the whole secondary school structure since the mid- 
1980s. In the reforms of the 1960s, the reconciliation of tradition and the demands for change was 
often delicate. The outcome was differing patterns of secondary schooling between and, sometimes, 
within countries. 

There is also little change in regard to the length of compulsory schooling and in the certificates 
awarded to students. The legal end of compulsory education comes as early as 14 in Italy and as late 
as 18, at least on a part-time basis, in Belgium and the Netherlands, reflecting differing norms of what 
states legitimately can require of their citizens rather than expectations of how long young people 
should be in education. Certificates of student attainment, with national validity, may be given to 
some pupils as young as 14 whereas others may not receive their first recognised qualification, as in 
the pre-university schools (VWO) in the Netherlands, until the age of 18. National qualifications are 
not easily changed. They have a symbolic value embedded in custom and history. 

The accommodation of new purposes and older institutions leads to the appearance of new stages in 
the course of secondary education which may or may not correspond to the institutional structures 
and/or the points of time at which certification occurs. The division between lower and upper 
secondary education is real throughout the European Union because it reflects clear purposes. It may 
be achieved through subtle changes in the curricula of particular years rather than in dramatic breaks 
in institutional topography. 

The aims also give special importance to conditions of access, educational guidance and the 
demography of schooling. Selection of pupils for different kinds of lower secondary school is more 
difficult to justify. Germany and the Netherlands have compensated by introducing common 
programmes across the various types of schools in the early years. There are also issues of differences 
of standards between nominally common schools in most countries. Allocation of pupils to lower 
secondary schools by geographical principles attempts to ensure that all young people have similar 
O 
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opportunities. Parental choice, which does not conflict with financial and organisational efficiency, is 
given increasing weight in many countries, not only to permit the individual interests of children to be 
matched with appropriate schools but also to allow parental decisions to stimulate particular schools 
to improve their perfonnance. 

The variations in the capacities and interests of pupils in upper secondary education give added 
importance to educational guidance. For many pupils, the end of lower secondary education coincides 
with the time when decisions about future careers need to be made. For, while achievement is the 
main criterion for allocation to different branches of secondary education, pupils need to be aware of 
their potential and the implications of their choices of educational route on transfer to the upper 
secondary stage. The general and vocational educational bifurcation is not the only challenge to pupil 
decision-making since opportunities are available in many countries for vocational educational 
courses to lead to higher education. The significant decisions instead focus on what kind of future 
study and work the pupil should choose. 

There are two differing approaches to guidance. In most countries, the emphasis is upon teachers and 
counsellors, sometimes with the aid of psychological services, as in Belgium or Luxembourg, helping 
pupils to develop self-awareness so that they can make rational choices. The main differences are in 
whether guidance is provided mainly by teachers or by specialist counsellors. 

The other approach stresses the provision of experience of the world of work. In Germany, an 
introduction to the working world, including work placements, has been compulsory for secondary 
school pupils for a considerable time. Other countries have more recently introduced similar 
approaches to help pupils to make career choices they will not later regret. 

The demographic picture of secondary education adds another perspective to school structures. While 
lower secondary education has been almost universally attended in most countries for some years, 
participation rates in the upper secondary phase have increased in ways that suggest that a rigid 
separation of options may not meet pupil aspirations. 

The proportions of the pupil population in the general and vocational streams varies considerably 
between countries. But there may not be as sharp a distinction between the content of courses, as 
indicated by the decision in Sweden to abolish the distinction between general and vocational streams. 
Labour market demand for those with narrowly defined secondary vocational education may decline 
in the future, as high technology operations require enhanced levels of general education from more 
workers. In effect, most or all upper secondary education may become general in character. Following 
this hypothesis, the choice between a general or vocational orientation to courses may be a matter of 
pupil interest which can be expressed in selection of programmes rather than of institutions. 
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Algemeen secundair onderwijs 

Allgemeinbildende hohere Schule 
(AHS) 

Ammatillinen koulutus 
Ammatillinen oppilaitos/opisto 

Ammattikorkeakoulu 

Bachillerato 

Barnetrinnet 

Basisonderwijs 

Beroepssecundair onderwijs 

Beroepsvoorbereidend leerjaar 

Berufliches Gymnasium or 
Fachgymnasium 

Berufsbildende hohere Schule 
Berufsbildende mittlere Schule 

Berufsbildende Pflichtschule 
(Berufsschule) 

Berufsfachschule 

Berufsgrundbildungsjahr 

Berufsschule 

Bildungsanstalt fur 
Kindergartenpadagogik 

Bildungsanstalt fur 
Sozialpadagogik 

College 

Community school 
Comprehensive school 
Comprehensive school 

Cursos de caracter geral 
(CSPOPE) 

Cursos do ensino b&sico 
recorrente 

Cursos do ensino secundario 
recorrente 

Cursos tecnoldgicos 

Cursos das Escolas Profissionais 

Dimotiko scholeio 
Educacidn primaria 



6. Glossary 



B nl General secondary education 

A Academic secondary school, lower and upper levels 

FIN Vocational education 

FIN Vocational upper secondary and post-secondary education 
college 

FIN Non-university higher education (AMK-institution) 

E General upper secondary education 

NO Primary education 

NL Primary education 

B nl Vocational secondary education 

B nl Lower secondary vocational education 

D Upper level of the Gymnasium with a career oriented or technical 
bias (years 11-13) 

A Upper secondary technical and vocational college 
A Intermediate secondary technical and vocational college 

A Apprenticeship with part-time compulsory vocational school 
(upper secondary) 

D Full-time upper secondary vocational school 

D Basic vocational training year (1 st stage of vocational training) 

D Part-time upper secondary vocational school 

A Kindergarten teacher training college 

A Socio-pedagogical training college 

F Lower secondary school 

IRL Comprehensive lower and upper secondary school 

IRL Comprehensive lower and upper secondary school 

UK Comprehensive lower and upper secondary school, non-selective 

admissions 

P Secondary courses predominantly leading to further studies 

P Part-time evening foundation education courses for unqualified 
adults 

P Part-time evening courses (secondary general and technical 
education) 

P Secondary courses predominantly oriented towards working life 
(technological courses) 

P Secondary courses followed as an alternative to general and 

technological courses for the intermediate training of technicians 

EL Primary school 

E Primary education 
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Educacidn Secundaria 
Obligatoria (ESO) 


E 


Compulsory secondary education 


Efterskoler 


DK 


Private boarding schools (lower secondary education, 
years 8-10) 


Eniaio polykladiko lykeio 
(EPL) 


EL 


Comprehensive upper secondary school 


Ensino B&sico 


P 


Basic education, primary education and lower secondary 
education 


Escuelas tecnicas superiores 


E 


Higher technical colleges 


Escuelas universitarias 


E 


University schools 


EU (Erhvervsuddannelserne) 


DK 


Vocational education and training 


Fachhochschule 


D 


Application-oriented higher education institution providing 
degree courses particularly in engineering, economics, social 
work and design 


Fachoberschule 


D 


Technical upper secondary school (years 1 1 and 12) 


Facultades 


E 


University faculties 


Fjolbrautaskdli 


IS 


Comprehensive upper secondary school 


Folkeskole 


DK 


Primary and lower secondary education 


Formacidn profesional especifica 
de grado medio (or Ciclos 
formativos de grado medio) 


E 


Vocational upper secondary education 


Framhaldsskdli 


IS 


Upper secondary school 


Further education college 


UK 


A type of further education institution providing mainly 
vocational education courses 


Further education institution 


UK 


A post-compulsory institution providing general and vocational 
courses. However, for international statistical purposes, all 
students on further education courses are classified as following 
vocational programmes. 


Genikes exetaseis 


EL 


General examination for entry to higher education 


Geniko lykeio 


EL 


General upper secondary school 


Gesamtschule 


D 


Comprehensive lower secondary school with two forms - the 
cooperative (/cooperative Gesamtschule) and the integrated 
(intergrierte Gesamtschule). A number have also the upper 
secondary level (gymnasiale Oberstufe). 


Grammar school 


UK 

(E/Nl) 


Lower and upper secondary school, selective entrance 


Grundschule 


D 


Primary school 


Grundskola 


S 


Compulsory primary and lower secondary education 


Grunnkurs 

(GK) 


NO 


Upper secondary education, foundation courses 


Grunnsk61apr6f 


IS 


Examination at the end of compulsory schooling 


Grunnskole 


NO 


Compulsory primary and lower secondary education 


Grunnskdli 


IS 


Compulsory primary and lower secondary school 


Gymnasio 


EL 


Lower secondary school 


Gymnasieskola 


S 


General and vocational upper secondary school 


Gymnasium 


D 


General lower and upper secondary school, normally years 5-13, 
providing advanced general education and leading to university 
entrance qualifications 


Gymnasium 


DK 


General upper secondary school 


Gymnasium 


LI 


General lower and upper secondary school leading to higher 



£ education entrance qualifications 
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Gymnasiale Oberstufe 


D 


Upper level of the Gymnasium (normally years 1 1-13) preparing 
for final examinations and university entrance 


H£sk61ar 


IS 


Universities 


Hauptschule 


A 


General lower secondary school 


Hauptschule 


D 


Lower secondary school (normally years 5-9) providing basic 
general education 


HAVO (Hoger Algemeen 
Voortgezet Onderwijs) 


ML 


Upper general secondary education 


HF (Hejere 

Forberedelseseksamen) 


DK 


Course leading to the higher preparatory examination (general 
upper secondary education) 


HHX (Hejere Handelseksamen) 


DK 


Course leading to the higher commercial examination (vocational 
upper secondary education) 


HTX (Hejere Teknisk Eksamen) 


DK 


Course leading to the higher technical examination (vocational 
upper secondary education) 


Institute) de educacidn 
secundaria 


E 


Lower and upper secondary school 


Idnskoli 


IS 


Vocational upper secondary school 


Istituto d’arte 


1 


Upper secondary arts college 


Istituto magistrale 


1 


Teacher training at upper secondary level 


Istituto professionale 




Vocational upper secondary college 


Istituto tecnico 


1 


Technical college of vocational upper secondary education 


IUFM 


F 


University teacher training college 


Korkeakoulu 


FIN 


University 


Kunstsecundair onderwijs 


Bnl 


Secondary artistic education 


KVU 


DK 


Higher education, short course 


Lager onderwijs 


B nl 


Primary education 


Liceo artistico 


I 


Upper secondary arts school 


Liceo classico 


I 


Classical-type upper secondary school, general education 


Liceo scientifico 


I 


Scientific-type upper secondary school, general education 


LLW (Leerlingwezen) 


NL 


Apprenticeship system (levels 1, 2 and 3) 


Lukio/gymnasium 


FIN 


General upper secondary school 


LVU 


DK 


Higher education, long course 


Lycee d’enseignement general et 
technologique 


F 


Establishment of general and technological upper secondary 
education 


Lyc6e general 


L 


Lower and upper general secondary school 


Lycee professionnel 


F 


Establishment of upper secondary vocational education 


Lycee technique 


L 


Lower and upper technical and vocational school 


Lykeio 


EL 


General upper secondary school 


MAVO (Middelbaar Algemeen 
Voortgezet Onderwijs) 


NL 


Lower secondary general education 


MBO (Middelbaar Beroeps- 
onderwijs) 


NL 


Upper secondary vocational education 


Menntaskdli 


IS 


Upper secondary school 


Middle school 


UK 

(E/W) 


School for children of 8-12 years or 9-13 years officially classed 
as either a primary school or a secondary school depending on 
the age of the majority of the pupils 


MVU 


DK 


Higher education, medium-length course 


National school 

O 


IRL 


Primary school 
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Oberschule 


LI 


Lower secondary school preparing pupils for vocational training 
and working life 


Oberstufenrealgymnasium 


A 


General upper secondary school 


Orientierungsstufe 


D 


Orientation stage in lower secondary education 


Peruskoulu/grundskola 


FIN 


Compulsory primary and lower secondary education 


Polytech nischer Lehrgang 


A 


Pre-vocational year 


Realschule 


D 


Lower secondary school (years 5-10) providing extended general 
education 


Realschule 


LI 


Lower secondary school preparing pupils for general upper 
secondary education, vocational training and working life 


Regime technique 


L 


Upper secondary technical education provided in a technical 

lycee 


Scuola elementare 


I 


Elementary school, primary education 


Scuola magistrale 


I 


Upper secondary training school for nursery teachers 


Scuola media 


I 


Lower secondary school 


Secondary school 


IRL 


Comprehensive lower and upper secondary school 


Secondary school 


UK 


Lower and upper secondary school providing general education 


Serskolar a haskolastigi 


IS 


Specialised higher-level vocational schools 


S^rskoli 


IS 


Specialised vocational school 


Sixth form college 


UK 

(E/W) 


A type of further education institution providing mainly general 
education courses for 16-19 year olds 


Studentsprdf 


IS 


Examination giving entitlement to enter university 


Sveinsprdf 


IS 


Journeyman’s examination 


Techniki epaggelmatiki scholi 
(TES) 


EL 


Vocational upper secondary technical institution 


Techniko epaggelmatiko Iykeio 
(TEL) 


EL 


Vocational upper secondary technical school 


Technisch secundair onderwijs 


B nl 


Secondary technical education 


Tertiary college 


UK 

(E/W) 


A type of further education institution providing both general and 
vocational education 


Ungdomstrinnet 


NO 


Lower secondary education 


VBO (Voorbereidend Beroeps- 
onderwijs) 


NL 


Pre-vocational education 


Verslunarprdf 


IS 


Business studies examination 


Videreg&ende kurs I (VK I) 


NO 


Upper secondary education, level I advanced courses 


Videreg&ende kurs II (VK II) 


NO 


Upper secondary education, level II advanced courses 


Videreg&ende opplaering 


NO 


Upper secondary education 


Vocational school 


IRL 


Comprehensive lower and upper secondary school 


Volksschule/Grundschule 


A 


Primary school 


Volksschuloberstufe 


A 


Primary school providing lower secondary education 


VWO (Voorbereidend 
Wetenschappelijk Onderwijs) 


NL 


Pre-university education 


Yliopisto 


FIN 


University 
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II - Organisation of education 



A better understanding of the place of secondary education in the school careers of pupils involves 
going beyond analysis of institutional structures and the range of branches available to pupils in 
secondary education. The organisation of teaching as such can be described through an axis which 
compares the internal working of the school in each country with the ways in which prescribed 
objectives are pursued. Of the parameters considered in this chapter, particular attention is given to 
the time allocated to the various subjects studied by pupils as well as to the methods of evaluation 
used to assure their mastery. Scrutiny of the time allotted to different compulsory curriculum subjects 
sometimes reveals considerable variations between countries in the importance given to certain 
subjects at the same level of education. Similarly, procedures for the assessment of pupils and the 
certification processes at the end of courses are also important elements which testify to the diversity 
of situations and the differing degrees of autonomy accorded to educational institutions. 

1. Organisation of school time 

1.1. Distribution and duration of school holidays 1 

The summer vacation varies in length between six weeks (Germany, England, Wales, Scotland) and 
thirteen weeks (Ireland, Iceland). 

While Danish, Finnish, Scottish and some German pupils return to school as early as mid-August, 
most of their counterparts in other countries only do so in early September. In Spain, Luxembourg and 
Portugal and for other pupils in Germany, the secondary school year begins in the second half of 
September. 

Young people in over half the countries covered have a break of around one week in late October or 
early November. Greek, Spanish, Italian, Austrian, Portuguese, Swedish and Icelandic pupils do not 
share this privilege. 

At the end of the calendar year, over the Christmas period, all European pupils have around two 
weeks 5 holiday. 

Between January and March, there is a short break which is enjoyed by all except Greek, Italian and 
the majority of Scottish and Icelandic pupils. 

In all Member States there is an Easter break ranging from one to two weeks (except in Finland where 
it lasts only four days). In most countries this is the last holiday of the school year. In Germany, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom (except Scotland), the third term is punctuated 
by around one week’s holiday. 

To summarise, with the exception of Scotland, those countries with the shortest summer holidays 
(Germany, England, Wales) usually have a holiday period in October, at Christmas, in February, at 
Easter and in May. In Germany, the duration of this holiday period is set by the various Lander each 
year. By contrast, Iceland, which has 13 weeks of summer holiday, has no holiday period in October, 
February or May. 

In addition to these official school holidays, all countries have a quota of up to 13 days which they 
distribute in line with national and local holidays. 



For further details, please consult Organisation of School Time in the European Union , second edition, EURYDICE (1995). 
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1.2. Number of teaching days per year 

The official number of teaching days per year established by the countries varies from one to the next. 
In Iceland, pupils in upper secondary education attend school for 160 days a year, while in 
Luxembourg they are there for 2 1 6 days. 

However, as explained in the following paragraph, these figures are not particularly meaningful since 
in some cases they refer to full days and in others to half days. There may also be variations within a 
single Member State. This is the case in Germany, Austria and Portugal where two different schemes 
of the school week operate in parallel, which in turn has an impact on the number of teaching days in 
the year. 

1.3. Planning of the typical school week 

The most common pattern of the school week is five days from Monday to Friday, except in 
Luxembourg and Italy where six days are still the norm. In four other countries (some Lander in 
Germany, Ireland, Austria, Portugal), schools are free to choose between a five-day and a six-day 
week. In a few countries, the length of school time also varies from day to day. In Belgium and 
France, there is no school on Wednesday afternoons. In Luxembourg, three full days alternate with 
three mornings. However, in some schools a ‘modified’ five-day week exists for those pupils who 
devote more time to sports and musical activities. 

In addition, the school day typically extends from 8 a.m. - or earlier - until 1 p.m. or 2 p.m. in 
Austria, Denmark and Germany, while in most other countries it does not start until 8.30 a.m. and 
does not finish until 4 p.m. or 5 p.m., including a lunch break. 

1.4. Number and length of taught periods per week 

In most countries, the weekly teaching time is determined by a prescribed minimum number of taught 
periods. 

Fables 31 and 32 show the weekly minimum and maximum number of taught periods and the length 
of such periods for lower as well as upper secondary education. They reveal that the weekly number is 
generally slightly smaller for lower secondary than for upper secondary schools. This number is the 
same in Belgium, Ireland and, for pupils in school, the United Kingdom (except Scotland). Only in 
Greece is the average number of periods greater in lower than in upper secondary education. The 
number may increase as pupils advance through lower secondary education, as in Denmark, Germany 
and Spain. This was formerly the case in Greece, but since the 1996/97 school year, the number of 
periods remains the same for the three years. 

This divergence is partly influenced by the number of periods in upper secondary vocational 
education. Indeed, in those countries where, at the upper secondary stage, the average number of 
taught periods differs between general and vocational education, the majority have a greater number 
in vocational education: Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Spain, Italy, Luxembourg, Austria, 
Portugal, Finland, Sweden and Iceland. 

However, if the weekly number of taught periods in lower and upper secondary general education is 
compared (see Graph 5), the difference becomes almost negligible. In some countries there is 
nevertheless a higher average weekly number of teaching periods during lower secondary education: 
Greece, Finland and Sweden (based on the theoretical averages for the last two countries). 
Conversely, there are generally more periods in upper secondary in France, Luxembourg, Austria and 
Norway. 
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Graph 5. Weekly number (minimum and maximum) of taught periods 
in lower and upper secondary general education, 1 995/96 




| | Lower secondary education LJ Upper secondary education 

+ Maximum - Minimum 

Source: Eurydice. 

The graph is based on the data contained in Tables 3 1 and 32. For some countries - detailed in the footnotes to those tables - 
the values represent theoretical averages and the graph is by way of illustration only. In some countries (e.g. Sweden and the 
United Kingdom), the number of taught periods and their duration is determined at school level and therefore varies from 
school to school. 

However, to compare pupils’ numbers of classes, it is important to take into account not only the 
number of weekly periods but also their length. This differs between countries and may indicate major 
variations between apparently similar weekly amounts of teaching. Thus, pupils in lower secondary 
general education in Ireland have 45 periods a week, each of 40 minutes (1 800 minutes a week). In 
contrast, Italian students have a minimum of 30 periods, but each one officially lasts 60 minutes (also 
1 800 minutes a week). The lightest weekly load in lower secondary education is approximatively 
1 200 minutes (Denmark and Portugal). 



